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CONSUMPTION  OF  FIREWOOD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Albert  H.  Piersox.  Forest  Assistant. 

The  use  of  wood  for  fuel  is  general  in  the  United  States,  except  in 
the  largest  cities  and  in  the  prairie  States,  where  there  is  almost  no 
native  timber.  The  greater  part  of  the  firewood  is  obtained  from 
farmers'  woodlots  vdiich  often  have  very  little  value  for  other  pur- 
poses, especially  when  they  have  been  neglected  and  the  trees  are 
knotty,  or  when  fire  has  been  allowed  to  run  over  the  ground;  but 
where  good  timber  is  plentiful,  much  that  is  suitable  for  lumber, 
cross-ties,  cooperage,  and  similar  purposes  is  cut  for  fuel.  A  large 
quantity  of  wood  in  sight  and  long  distances  from  markets  lead  to  a 
freer  use  than  is  the  case  where  wood  is  scarce  and  dear. 

The  census  of  1880°  estimated  that  at  that  time  there  were  nearly 
146  million  cords  of  wood  used  for  fuel  annually.  The  estimated 
value  of  this  wood  was  approximately  8322,000,000,  making  the 
average  value  per  cord  S2.21.  The  population  of  the  United  States 
at  that  time  was  a  little  over  50  million.  Since  then  the  population 
has  increased  to  over  86  million.  The  use  of  wood  for  fuel,  however, 
has  decreased  not  only  in  per  capita  consumption  but  also  in  total 
quantity,  since  coal  is  now  used  much  more  extensively  than  at  that 
time.  The  Geological  Survey  ^  has  compiled  a  statement  of  the 
coal  production  of  the  United  States,  which  shows  that  in  1880  the 
total  production  was  71,481,570  short  tons,  while  in  1908  it  amounted 
to  415,842,698  short  tons,  or  nearly  six  times  as  much  as  in  the 
former  year. 

The  estimates  in  this  circular  are  based  upon  information  obtained 
from  inquiries  sent  to  more  than  48,000  county  and  crop  corre- 
spondents of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
supplemented  in  towns  and  cities  of  from  1,000  to  30,000  population 
by  inquiries  to  representative  firms  engaged  in  the  coal  and  wood 

a  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IX,  p.  489. 
&'-The  Production  of  Coal  in  1908,"  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1909,  p.  25. 
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business  or  along  some  line  of  forest  products,  and  in  cities  of  over 
30,000  population  by  reports  of  special  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Since  the  value  of  fuel  wood  in  large  cities  is  generally 
high,  it  was  considered  preferable  to  underestimate  rather  than 
overestimate  the  per  capita  consumption,  and  the  population  taken 
in  compiling  the  estimates  for  some  of  the  large  cities  is  considerably 
below  that  claimed  by  the  citizens  themselves. 

A  preliminary  compilation  of  the  consumption  of  firewood  on 
farms  was  made  in  1908  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  Gannett, 
at  that  time  geographer  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  firewood  consumption  in  mineral  operations  was  obtained 
through  correspondence  with  operators  whose  names  were  supplied 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these  figures, 
while  they  are  the  best  available  and  the  most  recent,  are  not  abso- 
lutely accurate,  since  they  are  based  on  the  estimates  of  thousands 
of  men  all  over  the  country,  many  of  whom  were  inexperienced  in 
the  use  of  schedules  such  as  were  sent.  Moreover,  the  size  of  a 
''cord"  of  firewood  is  not  the  same  in  all  regions  of  the  United 
States.  In  Michigan,  for  instance,  what  is  commonly  called  a  ''cord" 
of  fuel  wood  is  a  pile  8  feet  long  and  4  feet  high,  made  up  of  16  to  18 
inch  sticks,  while  in  California  a  cord  often  means  a  "stack,"  that  is, 
a  pile  of  the  same  length  and  height,  but  made  up  of  1-foot  sticks. 
The  Michigan  "cord,"  therefore,  contains  about  48  cubic  feet,  and 
the  California  stack  32  cubic  feet.  In  order  to  compare  the  figures 
on  the  schedules  from  Michigan  and  California,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  them  to  a  common  standard.  The  standard  taken 
in  this  circular  is  the  full  cord,  8  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  4  feet 
high,  containing  128  cubic  feet  of  wood  and  air  space. 

In  this  first  attempt  of  the  Forest  Service  to  obtain  statistics  of 
fuel  wood  there  has  been  no  effort  to  separate  the  kinds  of  wood, 
nor  even  the  hardwoods  from  the  softwoods.  The  values  of  soft- 
wood are  generally  lower  than  those  of  hardwood,  but  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  attempt  to  show  this  difference. 

A  little  more  than  20  billion  cubic  feet  of  wood  in  all  forms  is  used 
in  the  United  States  each  year,  and  of  this  7  billion  cubic  feet,  about 
a  thirdj  is  firewood.  The  amount  of  wood  consumed  as  fuel  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  that  put  into  the  form  of  lumber  and  shingles. 

Diagram  1  displays  in  graphic  form  the  annual  consumption  of  the 
various  classes  of  forest  products. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  estimated  consumption  of  firewood  by 
the  principal  classes  of  consumers  in  1908.  The  total  in  round 
numbers  was  86  million  cords,  valued  at  $250,000,000  at  the  point 
of  consumption. 
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Table  1. — Estimated  consumption  of  firewood,  by  classes  of  consumers. 


Class  of  consumer. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Total. 


Total— United  States 

On  the  farms 

In  towns  and  cities  from  1,000  to  30,000  population 

In  cities  of  over  30.000  population 

In  mineral  operations 


Cords. 
5.000,000 


Dollars. 
2.50,000,000 


70,000,000 

12,615,000 

1.615,000 

1,770,000 


182.700,000 

50,590,000 

11,110,000 

5.600,000 


Average, 
per  cord. 


DollaTS. 
2.91 


2.61 
4.01 
6.88 
3.16 


These  figures,  as  well  as  those  in  Table  2,  do  not  include  the  fire- 
wood used  by  railroads,  by  steamboats,  or  in  miscellaneous  manu- 
factures, although  these  items  amount  to  a  considerable  quantity  in 
some  parts  of  the  country:  nor  do  they  include  the  large  amount  of 
waste  wood  that  is  used  in  and  around  woodworkino:  factories.     The 
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HEWED   OPOSS-T/ES. 
COOPEP/IGE  STOCK 


PULPWOOa. 


ROUND  M/NE  T/MBERS.. 


D/ST/LL/nr/ON  WOOD, 


Diagram  1.— Annual  consumption  of  forest  products. 

local  consumption  of  wood  for  operating  cotton  gins,  sugar  and 
sorghum  mills,  thrashing  machines,  and  similar  plants  is  very  large 
and  is  covered  only  in  part  by  the  figures  for  fuel  used  in  the  towns 
and  on  the  farms. 

Of  the  total  estimated  consumption  of  firewood,  70  million  cords, 
or  81.4  per  cent,  was  used  on  the  farms;  12,615,000  cords,  or  14.7 
per  cent,  in  the  towns  and  cities  with  a  population  of  from  1,000  to 
30,000;  1,615,000  cords,  or  1.9  per  cent,  in  cities  of  over  30,000 
population;  and  the  remainder,  or  2  per  cent,  in  mineral  operations. 
In  these  four  classes  of  consumption,  the  average  value  per  cord 
ranged  from  S2.61  for  the  firewood  used  on  the  farms  to  S6.88  for 
that  used  in  the  cities. 

In  the  quantit}'  of  firewood  used  on  the  farms.  Tennessee,  with 
4,420,976  cords,  was  the  leading  State,  followed  by  Pennsylvania, 
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Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Vir- 
ginia. These  eight  States  together  consumed  nearly  35  million  cords, 
or  50  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  used  on  farms.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  wood  used  for  fuel  on  the  farms  in  these  nine  States  was 
$64,938,537,  or  33.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  quantity  of  firewood  used  on  the  farms  varies  greatly  between 
different  parts  of  the  country  on  account  of  a  number  of  influences, 
such  as  climate,  the  distance  from  coal  fields,  the  development  of 
transportation  facilities,  and  the  progressiveness  of  the  consumers. 
The  number  of  villages  and  towns  under  1,000  population  in  a  region 
also  affects  the  figures  under  this  head.  Except  in  the  Pacific  coast 
States  and  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri,  the  consumption 
per  farm  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  comparatively  small.  The 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  River  use  rather  less  firewood  per  farm  than 
those  south  of  it.  Though  this  may  at  first  glance  seem  strange 
because  the  climate  of  the  Northern  States  is  colder  than  that  of  the 
Southern  States,  it  is  explained  largely  by  the  fact  that  in  the  North 
stoves  burning  coal  or  wood  are  commonly  used,  while  in  the  South 
open  fireplaces  are  more  general.  Not  only  is  relatively  little  coal 
used  in  the  South,  but  fireplaces  require  large  quantities  of  wood  for 
the  amount  of  heat  produced.  The  effect  of  open  fireplaces  in 
increasing  the  fuel  wood  consumption  in  the  South  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  large  number  of  tenant  houses  and  cabins  on  the  large 
plantations.  In  the  New  England  States  and  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  rather  more  wood  is  used  per  farm  than  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  which  are  within  a  short  distance  of  fine  coal  fields  and  which 
have  good  transportation  facilities. 

Of  the  firewood  used  in  towns  and  cities  with  less  than  30,000 
population,  only  Texas  and  Michigan  reported  more  than  1  million 
cords.  The  figures  for  this  class  were  based  on  a  per  capita  consump- 
tion. Nearly  3,000  towns  of  from  1,000  to  30,000  population  were 
heard  from,  and  the  firewood  consumption  of  the  remaining  towns 
in  each  State  was  estimated  from  the  per  capita  consumption  of  the 
towns  which  reported.  The  average  value  per  cord  of  the  firewood 
in  this  class  was  greater  by  $1.40  than  that  of  the  firewood  used  on 
farms. 

Of  the  wood  used  in  cities  of  over  30,000  population,  the  seven 
States  of  Washington,  Texas,  Oregon,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  New  York,  ranking  in  the  order  named,  reported  an 
aggregate  consumption  of  1,021,304  cords,  or  63.3  per  cent  of  the 
whole  amount  used  in  such  cities.  The  wood  used  in  the  large  cities 
of  these  seven  States  had  a  value  of  $6,821,454.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Texas,  Michigan,  and  New  York,  none  of 
these  States  is  very  near  large  coal  fields.     The  average  value  per 
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cord  of  the  wood  used  in  the  large  cities  varied  greatly  throughout 
the  United  States,  though  in  every  case  it  was  much  higher  than  the 
value  of  the  wood  used  in  the  to\^Tis  and  small  cities.  Part  of  this 
increased  cost  is  due  to  freight  charges,  and  part  to  middlemen's 
profits. 

The  amount  of  firewood  used  in  mineral  operations  was  only  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  used  in  the  United  States.  This  does  not 
include  any  timber  or  cordwood  used  for  shoring  or  timbering  the 
mines,  but  only  the  amount  burned.  Of  8,000  operators  who  re- 
sponded to  inquiries,  less  than  2,900  reported  that  they  used  wood 
for  fuel.  Of  the  fuel  wood  used  in  mineral  operations,  nearly  three- 
fifths  was  consumed  by  manufacturers  of  clay  products.  Less  than 
15  per  cent  was  used  in  mining  or  refining  precious  metals,  and  the 
rest  in  miscellaneous  mineral  operations.  The  only  States  which 
reported  a  use  of  more  than  100,000  cords  of  firewood  in  mineral 
operations  were  Florida  and  North  Carolina.  This  was  due  in  the 
former  State  to  the  large  quantity  reported  as  used  in  miscellaneous 
operations,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  importance  of  the  use  of  wood  in 
the  manufacture  of  clay  products. 

Twenty-six  States  reported  annual  consumption  of  more  than  1 
million  cords  each,  while  six  of  these  States  reported  more  than  4 
million  cords  each.  The  value  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  wood  used 
for  fuel  in  ^lichigan,  Texas,  Xew  York,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
and  Minnesota,  and  leading  States  in  point  of  value,  exceeded 
$85,000,000,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  all  the  firewood 
used.  The  average  value  varied  greatly  in  the  several  States, 
though  as  a  rule  where  the  wood  was  plentiful  and  near  at  hand  the 
value  per  cord  was  low.  The  highest  average  value  in  any  State 
was  found  in  North  Dakota,  which  was  closely  followed  by  Nevada, 
while  the  lowest  values  were  found  in  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  wood  used  by  the  several 
classes  of  consumers,  by  States,  is  shown  in  Table  2.  These  figures, 
it  is  believed,  are  conservative,  particularly  since  they  take  no 
account  of  other  uses  of  firewood  than  those  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages. 
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